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The Indian Councils Act, 1861
The Act of 1861 radically altered the system of legislation
introduced by the Charter Acts of 1833 and 1853. Sir Charles
Wood was not prepared to allow the transformation of the
Legislative Council created in 1853 into 'an Anglo-Indian House
of Commons '*. Lord Cannnig agreed with him. He wrote on
December 9, 1859, that it was "to be regretted that the Council
was on its first creation invested with forms and modes of pro-
cedure so closely resembling Parliament."2 It was felt that steps
should be taken to confine the Council specially to legislation. At
the same time there was a reaction against the centralisation of
legislative machinery. The .Governments of Madras and Bombay
were put into considerable inconvenience by the loss of legislative
authority. The old prejudice against control from Calcutta died
hard. Under the circumstances some decentralisation of the
legislative system was called for. Another reason for remodelling
that system was the necessity of admitting some representative
and influential Indians into the Legislative Council. Sir Bartle
Frere emphasised the expediency of ' the addition of the native
element.'3 Sir Charles Wood considered that such a step would
*' tend more to conciliate to our rule the minds of Natives of high
rank."4 After the 'Mutiny' the conciliation of 'the minds of
Natives of high rank' was an urgent political necessity.
The Act of 18615 provided that for purposes of legislation the
Governor-General's Council was to be reinforced by additional
members, not less than 6 nor more than 12 in number, nominated
by the Governor-General and holding office for two years. Not
less than one-half of the additional members were to be non-official.
The functions of the Legislative Council were confined strictly to
legislation ; it was to have no control over administration or finance,
no right of interpellation. The assent of the Governor-General was
required to every Act passed by the Council, and any such Act
might be disallowed by the Queen, acting through the Secretary
of State. The Governor-General was empowered, in cases of emer-
gency, to make, without the Council, ordinances which were not
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